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Contemporary Impediments to Faith 


HOSE who maintain the “Christian answer” 

today meet with certain forms of incredulity 
grounded in cultural factors—an apperception mass 
resistent to the faith—which deserve attention. The 
imperviousness, often at a highly sophisticated level, 
to the Christian view of history and revelation often 
has a character that reminds us of the “invincible 
ignorance” recognized by Roman theology in the 
mind-set of their erring brethren. Many men of 
good will today are so conditioned that any more 
or less exclusive claim for Christianity makes no 
sense to them or arouses an instant reproach of 
divisiveness and dogmatism. 

One form of preconception which relativizes, if 
it does not disqualify the Christian witness, is found 
in those who in one way or another take their basic 
orientation from nature rather than from history. 
This has a special character today when the cosmic 
consciousness is colored by the new advances in 
astronomy and physics. The outcome may represent 
a kind of cosmic mystique in which determinism is 
fused with elation. Two recent examples of this in 
creative literature have come to my attention, one 
of them being the striking opening pages of Conrad 
Aiken’s Ushant. Too often in such cases men are 
so intimidated by the clockwork of the galaxies and 
the outer and inner infinities that they are incapaci- 
tated for receiving the proper witness of the person- 
in-history, or they assign this latter to a wholly sep- 
arate compartment. 

Another form of this problem appears in those 
who, without being unappreciative of the Christian 
stream of influence in the West, are intensely fo- 
cussed in their interest upon such general human 
values as “maturity” in the individual and intercul- 
tural fraternity in the world-scene. This starting- 
point leads them to tone down the differentia of 
Christianity or seek a common denominator with 


‘all great faiths. It is pointed out that at workshop 


meetings in India representatives of various reli- 
gions, including Christians, penetrate to the common 
depth of the spirit, thanks to the absence of theology, 
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dogma and ritual. Or it is charged that the convinced 
articulate confession of even the best Christians 
sanctions the divisiveness, and hostility which cripple 
our social tasks at the democratic level and provide 
deep-seated problems for the psychiatrists. The best 
Christian leaders thus carry the poisons of actual 
social violence and cleavage! Many excellent secu- 
larists are led by such considerations to abjure 
Christian affiliation or at least to hold themselves 
aloof from even the most general forms of Chris- 
tian affirmation. The béte noir of such men is dogma. 
Dogma is divisive, and we live in a world that cries 
out for unity. 

Of course it can be urged and repeated that a true 
Christian is under obligation to hold his faith in such 
a way as to require love for all, reverence for life, 
and appreciation and receptiveness toward all other 
religious groups and their members. It can further- 
more be insisted that true Christianity repudiates 
partisanship, religious jealousies, sense of superior- 
ity and self-righteousness. But such arguments do 
not avail. It can be repeated ad nausewm that every 
competent student of “comparative religions,” 
Schweitzer included, emphasizes the radical differ- 
ences between the great living faiths. This judg- 
ment is often taken as unacceptable. There is an 
increasing opinion, both sophisticated and unsophis- 
ticated that religion as such is a good thing; the 
more religion the better; and religion in these terms 
is understood as an undifferentiated and undivisive 
sentiment common to all men. 

To get behind this frame of mind, this “invincible 
ignorance” of hosts of men of good will, requires 
a whole cultural revolution. The ideas of religion 
so held go back to cultural determinations which will 
take long to modify. Our assets lie in the shocks of 
our day which have already indicated their power 
to disabuse and enlighten. 

One confusion which requires clarification is that 
which centers about the reproach of “dogma.” The 
eighteenth century crusade and revulsion against 
dogma had its rights but has made us the legatees 














of an anachronistic reflex which is meaningless in 
terms of our modern situation. Those who raise this 
cry over against our contemporary evangelical posi- 
tion lack both an understanding of ‘the role of sym- 
bol in religion and of the properly intellectual element 
in the structure of religious faith. It must be brought 
home to them that “love” is a precarious base for 
religion or ethics unless it ‘is provided with motiva- 
tion, sanction and quality by its context in a specific 
faith and revelation. 

A chief misunderstanding of those of whom we 
are speaking lies in their thought that values are 
more powerful if they are more cosmopolitan and 
general. Those who disparage a peculiar Christian 
witness in favor of an inter-faith solidarity (the 
two are not incompatible) are in the position of those 
who would have rejected Christianity in the time of 
Paul in favor of Stoicism. Stoicism was a cosmo- 
politan faith open to emperor and slave, Jew and 
Greek, and it imposed no provincial particularity of 
dogma or particular means of grace. The trouble 
with Stoicism was it that it had no radical redemp- 
tive power. Better the divisive witness of a new 
“intolerant” faith in the Empire with its power 
to reshape the world through whatever conflicts 
than the mild sway of a Stoicism which was well 
calculated to “please men” and provide no offense. 
Christianity was indeed a universal religion, but its 
effective universality was inseparable from its con- 
tradiction of partial or inert faiths. A.N. W. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


It is has fallen to Winston Churchill once again, 
and at the age of eighty, to tell the free world the 
darkest truth and to help us to understand it. Who 
else could say the following: “Then it may well be 
that we shall, by a process of sublime irony, have 
reached a stage in this story where safety will be 
the sturdy child of terror, and survival the twin 
brother of annihilation”? He emphasized the role 
of the power to deter and then stopped to point out 
one possible situation in which this might fail: “I 
must make one admission, and any admission is 
formidable. The deterrent does not cover the case 
of lunatics or dictators in the mood of Hitler when 
he found himself in his final dugout. That is a blank. 
Happily, we may find methods of protecting our- 
selves, if we are all agreed, against that.” The last 
hopeful sentence does nothing to fill in the “blank.” 
At the moment we are fortunate that the rulers of 
Russia are not likely to risk everything in order to 
express a mad hatred as Hitler might have done. 
Churchill makes the acute comment that the very 





extensiveness of destruction to be expected from 
the H-bomb has perhaps brought greater security 
because it does something to equalize the danger as 
between a country as large as Russia and the small 
countries of Europe including his own island. All of 
these calculations are grim beyond words but they 
help us to see more clearly the actual state of affairs 
with which we must live. Only a short time ago it 
was the policy of our government and of the more 
official experts to play down the terrible results of 
the new nuclear weapons. The revelation concerning 
the “fall out” following a hydrogen blast has ended 
the possibility of such a policy. 

Now the situation that is so clearly known makes 
necessary a foreign policy which combines the effort 
to preserve a balance of power with a deeply sober 
and patient spirit. The responsibilities that accom- 
pany statesmanship are almost too great for the 
human spirit to bear under these conditions, and yet 
they must be borne. When will the Church rise to 
a level where the simple solutions baptized by popular 
piety have no place? 


The defeat of the Communists in the province of 
Andhra in India, a province where they have been 
especially strong, may help to remind us of the im- 
portance of the political front as well as the military 
front in dealing with Communism. This event has 
been called by The New York Times a “reversal of 
the tide of Communism in South India.” We should 
note the decisive importance of Prime Minister 
Nehru in this successful struggle against Commu- 
nism in India. Is there a possibility that Nehru may 
be more significant in the total Asian struggle with 
Communism than Chiang Kai-shek? What would 
the balance sheet really be if, after three years, we 
have been successful in maintaining the military 
position of the Chinese Nationalists but have alien- 
ated most of the free centers of Asian life, including 
India, Burma, Indonesia and the deeper currents 
of feeling and opinion in Japan? 


Dean Liston Pope, whose resignation as an editor 
of this journal because of pressure of work we 
greatly regret, performed an important service to 
the American churches when he criticized the kind 
of radio and television programs which are provided 
by the churches. There is one basic problem here 
which those who are responsible for the policies of 
denominations and of the National Council of 
Churches need to take more seriously. It is the split 
between those who are responsible for the media of 
communication and those who are responsible for 
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expressing the truth about Christian teaching and 
about its application to concrete problems. When- 
ever anyone criticizes a particular program on the 
ground that it greatly distorts the Christian message, 
the answer is that it is one of the most successful 
examples of communication by the churches. The 
box office standard seems to be the only standard. 
How long is this to continue? When will the people 
in our church organizations who are responsible for 
message and program come to have something to 
say about the content of what the churches com- 
municate through these mass media? This is not 
an easy matter because gifts for communication in 
this sense are special gifts and they are not gen- 
erally possessed by those who do the best thinking 
about message and program. An attempt to set up 
censorship in the interests of some orthodoxy would 
make the situation worse. The solution, whatever 
it may prove to be, must come out of continuous 
interaction between those who specialize in the con- 
tent of Christian teaching and those who specialize 
in communication. At present such interaction is 
rare. Dean Pope, at least, has done a good job of 
“communicating.” 


Toynbee as 


SEARLE 


M. 


S TOYNBEE a historian? If so, can we depend 

upon him for the presentation and the under- 
standing of history? 

We are accustomed to discussions of the author 
of A Study of History, which are in fact discussions 
of Toynbee as social philosopher, as religious com- 
mentator upon human existence, as man of letters, 
as twentieth-century prophet. This man of wide 
learning has entered many phases of culture, and 
an important part of his achievement is his bold 
transcendence of the specialists’ barriers. But he 
thereby invites the criticism, harsh or mild, of sev- 
eral mobs of social scientists, the philosophers, the 
theologians, historians, experts in international af- 
fairs, authorities in literature and general culture. 

Toynbee has described his own work as “philos- 
ophy of history.” This term is customarily employed 
over a vast range, from the almost timeless philo- 
sophical or religious understanding of human life 
upon this planet, with a minimum of serious concern 
for history as such, to a thoroughgoing investigation 
and contemplation of historical experience with the 





* Though best known to our readers as Professor of Missions at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City, Dr. Bates read the 
Honour School of Modern History at Oxford, received his Ph.D. 
in history at Yale University and was, for thirty years, Professor of 
History at Nanking University. In a future issue Dr. Roger Shinn 
will continue the conversation started here, dealing particularly with 
the concept of the Church as chrysalis in Toynbee’s writings. 
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Dean Griswold of Harvard Law School has pub- 
lished a little book, The Fifth Amendment Today 
(Harvard University Press). He helps us to see the 
full irony of the current attacks on the fifth amend- 
ment. The provision that a person should not be 
compelled to be a witness against himself in any 
criminal case is only one of the protections of the 
individual in the fifth amendment but that provision 
is, according to Dean Griswold, “one of the great 
landmarks in man’s struggle to make himself civ- 
ilized.”” This is true especially because of the relation 
of this principle to the outlawing of torture. The 
irony of the situation is this: if there is any one 
element of the modern totalitarian regimes which is 
more abhorrent than any other it is the use of torture 
by the state to break the spirits of men and to induce 
them to betray their own consciences. And yet, 
those who make anti-communism the one norm for 
our life are the very people who try to discredit this 
traditional protection of the individual against the 
State, this protection of our own society against 
totalitarian perversion. The irony of this kind of 
anti-communism is found at many points but there 
in no point where it is clearer. prs 3 


Historian 
BATES#* 


intent to derive therefrom some portion of its secret, 
some sense of its significance. Toynbee sets out with 
the latter flag, A Study of History, emblazoned with 
the terminology of social science in his classification 
of civilizations and in his effort to establish “laws” 
of their genesis, rhythms, and disintegrations, In 
other words, he ostentatiously announces that he is 
not following the more familiar concept of history 
as bringing into intelligible view unique time-series 
of events, including social changes. Toynbee, how- 
ever, does not employ, nor does he substantially 
claim, a considerable knowledge of the skills and 
insights of the sccial scientists, even as they are 
found in the work of the best historians of society 
and culture. Fragments of such knowledge he has, 
and the diligence and imagination of a most able 
amateur ; but a year or two of systematic study and 
consultation in that area of specialization would have 
enhanced the values in an undertaking which affects 
the patterns of social science. 

The religio-philosophical aspects of Toynbee’s 
work are probably the most familiar to readers of 
this journal, and they are to be treated in a separate 
article by a competent hand. But the basic material 
is declared to be the past experience of mankind, 
as recorded, remembered, and understood by men. 
The ground on which Toynbee takes his religious 








and other positions is the ground of history. He is 
broadly acclaimed and advertised as the greatest his- 
torian of our times. Whether one delights in Toyn- 
bee’s religious views or writhes over them, the 
adequacy of the historical picture and understanding 
is critically important. It must be recognized that 
the reception of Toynbee by men who have given 
their lives completely to the study of history, as also 
by social scientists, is generally less cordial than the 
reception by Christian ministers, ethically-minded 
publicists, and idealists among the literary men. Part 
of the criticism may be discounted as the venom of 
the guild of specialists against the freedom of the 
polymath, part as the outcry of secularists against 
religiosity. But the issue requires examination. 


Let us first take a look at the present ten volumes, 
which are to be supplemented by an eleventh of 
maps and gazeteers, and a twelfth of reconsiderations 
designed to bring the lengthy task up to date for 
its earlier portions and to take account of criticisms. 
We will endeavor in this article to put emphasis on 
the recently published Volumes VII-X, presumably 
less widely known than the preceding six or the con- 
centrated capsule thereof, though portions of the 
new volumes have appeared, with variations in title 
and content, as separate books derived from series 
of lectures. The four recent volumes tend to deal 
with more completely universal problems and inter- 
pretations than do the earlier studies among the 
several civilizations. Indeed, Toynbee now seems 
less surely confident that history can be adequate- 
ly understood through examination and compar- 
ison of units called “civilizations.” While this 
shift of emphasis is on the whole according to 
the original plan, it also reflects twenty years of 
change in the world’s life, in the general under- 
standing of that life, and in Arnold Toynbee. Re- 
calling that the first six volumes dealt with the 
origin and growth, the breakdown and disintegra- 
tions of civilizations, we note the spread of topics 
in the next four, every topic in a definition distinc- 
tive of Toynbee: universal states and universal 
churches, contacts between civilizations in space 
and in time, law and freedom in history, prospects 
of the Western Civilization, the inspiration of his- 
torians. 

None of the ten volumes, nor all of them together, 
present a unified or unifying panorama of human- 
ity’s experience. Nor is there a unified or unifying 
perspective of a single civilization. Rather, Toynbee’s 
method of attack, which is both subjective and 
analytical, states an approach or a problem, dives 
into one or two or all twenty-one of his panel of 
civilizations in order to seize upon material and 
ideas which he interprets in his own distinctive 
manner of myth and poem and then drops that 
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problem for another, often to return to it later on. 
For following through Toynbee’s view of any civi- 
lization or of any topic, the enormous indices are 
indispensable, despite their appalling complexity (60 
pages for Volumes I-III, 90 for IV-VI, 180 for VII- 
X, reserving for the gazeteer place-names as such). 
The author ingenuously remarks that he has relied 
upon completed portions of these indices to find 
his own way when he had lost it in preceding vol- 
umes, and that he is reassured of sanity by his wife’s 
ability to make sense of his book through her ana- 
lytical indexing. She is an experienced researcher. 


For the reader in search of history qua history, 
the ten volumes are a sprawling quarry, or chain 
of quarries, in which he may hunt for interesting 
stones to match in any kind of time-series. In one 
view, Toynbee’s originality lies right here. He selec- 
tively broke out from the mosaic of universal his- 
tory hundreds of pieces convenient for his own 
purposes, and grouped them with explanation and 
comment in patterns relevant to his formulas of 
inquiry. This is not to charge that the choice of 
pieces was irrational or the pattern meaningless, but 
to remark upon the individuality of the enterprise, 
even though Polybius and Ibn Khaldun, Augustine 
and Gibbon, zontributed to the pattern-making. 


At times the subjectivism is oppressive, and the 
reader would prefer a starkly realistic title, such 
as “An Emotive Account of the Mind of Arnold 
Toynbee, with an inventory of its furniture.” In- 
trusion of a historian’s own observation or experi- 
ence into the rise and fall of civilizations may occa- 
sionally be justified, but scores of personal notes 
on travel and reading are totally out of decent pro- 
portion in a book that purports to reveal the destiny 
of all mankind. More calmly and charitably, Toyn- 
bee’s volumes are an intellectual autobiography in 
terms of the interaction of the author’s mind with 
books and materials of history, literature, mythology, 
religion, and general thought. His cultural learning 
is enormous, and its great scope will demand further 
comment. 


Yet Toynbee’s learning is selective, almost to the 
point of partisanship, despite all that can be said for 
catholicity. The author, according to obvious evi- 
dences and his proud confession, lives more truly 
and fully in the ancient Greco-Roman world than in 
modern Britain and Europe. The Greek books and 
thought and history, with their continuations in 
Latin garb, are for him formative. As his own 
writing shows and his testimony declares, when his 
feelings well up from the deep, they come forth 
in Greek and Latin verse of his own composition. 
These accomplishments are admirable, and mastery 
of the Greek and Latin languages and culture cer- 
tainly has its worth for the study of history. But 
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the quantity of untranslated Greek and Latin, toler- 
antly accompanied by dozens of items in modern 
languages, is so great as to constitute a monologue 
unintelligible to the overwhelming majority of read- 
ers, an unconscious and specialized partiality in- 
sensitive to its loneliness. 


This strong Mediterranean interest is extended 
to the Near East, following the associations of 
Greek culture, and comprehends the Byzantine and 
Islamic civilizations, in which Toynbee gives wel- 
come help to many readers. By and large, the classic- 
ism runs true to form in relative unconcern with 
Western Europe in the Middle Ages, socially or 
culturally, and in subordination of the Renaissance. 
In an enterprise so vast, selection is a merciful 
necessity. But what selection, according to what 
scale of values? At times Toynbee himself experi- 
enced qualms of conscience, as in his special thanks 
to the ladies who typed and proof-read the elephan- 
tiform appendix on “The Administrative Geography 
of the Achaemenian Empire” (Vol. VII, p. 580- 
689), which he calls an “outlandish piece.” But did 
the author have the right qualms, in due magnitude, 
and in time? Surely the comprehension and the re- 
presentation of history demand more just propor- 
tion. This essay for specialists carries some meaning 
to others, but not to the amount of 110 pages badly 
needed for fuller exposition of elements in history 
far more extensive in their import. Here is the 
gigantic offender among many lesser appendices and 
wanderings which are out of perspective and damage 
the central task. Is it characteristic that the promised 
postcript volume of “Retractiones” looks particular- 
ly to discoveries made by archeologists since the 
basic reading was done some thirty years ago? 


Such animadversions must be quickly redressed 
by grateful appreciation of Toynbee’s universality. 
His humanism plus Christianity frees him from the 
usual provincialisms of time, place, and culture. He 
does not look down from the glories of twentieth- 
century wisdom and technologies upon the men of 
the nineteenth century; nor from modern heights 
in general upon the dawn of intelligence in the an- 
cient world. All thinkers, poets, and travelers are his 
contemporaries. Toynbee himself believes that his 
naturalization in classical culture enabled him to 
think and to feel with men of other settings than 
contemporary Britain. Indeed, the very recklessness 
with which he juxtaposes the experiences, the in- 
stitutions, the thoughts and problems, of men in all 
centuries and regions, is one of his tradition-shak- 
ing achievements. The societies and the leaders of 
the Atlantic world are one in kind with those of 
the Mediterranean, the East European, the Islamic, 
the Indian, the Far Eastern, the Andean, and the 
Mexican worlds. No translation is needed in the 
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underlying language of life, for the dialects are 
mutually intelligible. 


Again, Toynbee demonstrates a free spirit in 
thorning section after section with bold hypotheses 
which pierce through all conventional designs of 
historical writing. His wide-ranging comparisons 
startle the historians of the schools, some into rigid 
disgust, some into fresh thought upon unexplored 
relationships. His peculiar terminology is similarly 
provoking, another form of challenge to accepted 
history. This probing originality misleads some gen- 
eral readers, baffles others, blinds traditional his- 
torians with resentment, stimulates some historians 
to modify or to re-affirm more soundly their pre- 
ferred forms of thought and statement. 


Part of Toynbee’s insights arrive through poetry 
and myth from all the earth, continually from his 
Chosen People, the Greeks. They are frequently ex- 
pressed in poetry and in myth, the spoil of several 
civilizations. Metaphor, the short and simple myth, 
stalks every page on stilts. Poetry, myth, and meta- 
phor play so large a part that one can scarce com- 
plain of them and not of the very structure and 
method by which A Study of History is developed. 
Yet they are over-used, till they dull and weary the 
reader rather than enlighten him. An abstract meta- 
phor may be elaborated for three pages without a 
single statement of concrete reality. Is it worth 
three pages, when there are a hundred others of a 
paragraph to a page? Fewer myths would gain 
greater response. Metaphor and poetic diction in 
Toynbee’s profusion seem often to deny specific 
meaning, to blur rather than to make clear. 


Now let us flee from the perils of such generali- 
zations, to approach particularity. Marx leaped from 
his analysis of social change in fifty years of English 
history to construct universal laws of historic des- 
tiny, for which he and Engels found convenient, if 
flimsy and frequently-shifted support, in other times 
and places of their own selection. Toynbee’s system 
is familiar: a civilization grows, breaks down, after 
a “time of troubles” is convulsively reorganized in a 
“universal state,” which disintegrates leaving the 
values of the civilization in a “universal church that 
serves as a chrysalis to preserve them for springing 
forth in a successor civilization. Is it possible that 
this system is really built from his own view of the 
“Hellenic” and “Western” civilizations, a view 
neither beyond challenge in itself nor adequately 
substantiated by ingenious parallels elsewhere? Can 
we all join him in the basic certainty that the 
Pelopennesian War set the course for the disap- 
pearance of the Roman Empire, the disintegration 
of the “Hellenic” civilization? Leaving aside the 
3yzantine question, there is a little interval of seven 
to nine centuries in which many factors such as 











soil exhaustion, disease, urbanization, integration by 
transport, wars, expansion, migrations, administra- 
tive change, taxation and currency developments, 
besides cultural and religious changes, were at work 
among a complex body of peoples. How does Toyn- 
bee’s own thesis of freedom in history apply to this 
hint of determinism? Take the Pelopennesian War 
simply as a mark of the Greek failure to relate the 
city-states in a wider community, and it is still a 
long stretch to say that the subsequent centuries had 
to bring the Roman Empire and had to bring the 
failure of that Empire, west or east. Moreover, if 
we date the Greek decline from 431 B.C., that is so 
close to the high tide of growth in the Greek civi- 
lization that the definition ought to be hesitant. 

Toynbee himself finds it difficult to “identify,” 
even to a century or two, some of the critical points 
in his scheme, that is, to indicate stages in the life of 
a particular civilization which fit the grand design. 
Other students are very doubtful, to put it mildly, 
about the whole framework of his “Sinic” and “Far 
Eastern” civilizations. But he builds heavily upon 
the proposition that the universal state of the former 
broke down, and civilization was carried in the 
chrysalis of the Mahayana religion for the growth of 
a “new” civilization. Those familiar with the persist- 
ence of Chinese society and the millennial character 
of its institutions, continuing or recurring even after 
long and harsh disturbances, and with the predomi- 
nantly Confucian character of those institutions and 
the surrounding culture, find it hard to imagine that 
Buddhism was the saving, creative power in the 
Chinese middle or dark ages of the fifth and sixth 
centuries A.D. Note Toynbee’s own full acceptance 
(Vol. IX, p. 673) of O. Franke’s studied dictum: 
“Confucianism was the force to which the [Sinic] 
universal state (Weltstaat) owed its salvation and its 
renaissance.” The periodizing for Japanese history 
is also felt to be a scheme imposed from outside, 
with the Tokugawa Shogunate unnaturally forced to 
serve the design as Universal State for the Japanese 
branch of the Far Eastern civilization. 


Some of the ideas or terms most widely borrowed 
from Toynbee for general speaking or writing are 
highly unsatisfactory to many historians, as they are 
used in A Study of History. The influence of the 
march or frontier is certainly important. But is 
there any value in equating or lumping together 
frontiers of such different sorts, between peoples in 
such different stages of development, as to make the 
correspondence verbal rather than actual? ‘“Chal- 


lenge-and-response”’ is a useful tool, long familiar 
to others under language varied to the particular 
case, When generalized, it is almost too handy. How 
often does Toynbee make clear just what was the 
challenge and just what was the response? By what 





magic do they generate fresh élan? Without basic 
clarity, the phrase easily becomes a block half-way 
on the road of inquiry toward understanding. 

An outstanding instance of the common human 
fallacy of exaggerating one factor by ignoring others 
is the attribution to the Church, and in particular to 
monachism, of the contemporary economic and tech- 
nological strength of the Western world (Vol. VII, p. 
402-03). One good volume of economic history and 
one good volume on the history of tools or mechani- 
cal arts would protect an author against such errors 
of enthusiasm, from which he has to draw back as 
soon as he has made them. Toynbee was here mak- 
ing the case for the Church as chrysalis, an argu- 
ment frequently selective and ex parte. 

More radically, the whole plea for the “universal 
church” as chrysalis is dubious. What about all the 
rest of culture, much of which cannot be labelled as 
churchy? It persists, in most cases, through and 
after changes in political control and organization. 
A “civilization” which disintegrates because its “uni- 
versal state” is altered or disordered, is indeed pri- 
vately defined. Would it not be fairer to say that 
culture, of which religion is a part, has remarkable 
continuity and is steadier than the state ? But it seems 
that Toynbee, like many of us Westerners, has 
formed his design from Latin Christianity where 
State was for long extraordinarily weak and Church 
was exceptionally strong. It is hard to construct a 
similar pattern for Asiatic history. 

Is Toynbee’s selection of major guides to history 
and to the study of history the best that could be ex- 
pected? Did his early attachment to Gibbon, for 
example, hinder his perception of the colossal weak- 
ness of that faulty master, which he appears to see 
only in part? (Some readers may wish to refer to 
J. W. Thompson, History of Historical Writing, 
Vol. II, for widely based critical appreciation.) If 
so much of Gibbon and other favorites, why not 
something substantial of Vico, Montesquieu, Con- 
dorcet, Cournot? Of Berr, Pirenne, Troeltsch, 
Meinecke? The great collaborative histories in 
English, French, and German are not only valuable 
for sound knowledge and useful interpretation of 
proportioned segments of universal history, but they 
have certain elements of theory in comprehensive 
power and worth, as in the series L’Evolution de 
’Humanité. One suspects that if Toynbee had read 
the Cambridge Medieval Fistory as thoroughly as 
he has read the Cambridge Ancient History or its 
equivalents, plus Lot, Halphen, H. Pirenne, Wulf, 
and Gilson, portions of A Study of History might 
have been considerably different. All this has value 
only to those who have read little in history, and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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ST. HERETICUS 








Note: To those who missed the brief biographical 
note on St. Hereticus in the February 21 issue, let it 
simply be said that he speaks from within the faith, to 
challenge the faith, for the sake of the faith. If he over- 
steps the bounds of orthodoxy on occasion, this is un- 
avoidable and, on the whole, intentional. “A live heresy,” 
it has been said, “is better than a dead orthodoxy.” 

The greatest portion of his MSS is concerned with 
lay people and pastors, and the way in which they can 
so effectively underscore his own doctrines. (If he has 
little use for theologians, it is because he knows how 
skillful they are in compounding heresy and schism 
without further help from him.) The following notes ap- 
pear to have been transcribed by St. Hereticus after vis- 
iting a church on the eastern seaboard of the far mid- 
west. 


HERETICUS, JR. 
UNDOING THE PASTOR’S WORK—I 


It has been my discovery that almost all modern de- 
vices and inventions can be employed to keep the church 
on the side of heresy, and prevent any warm embrace of 
the orthodox faith, no matter how hard the pastor may 
try to employ them to the latter end. I recall, for exam- 
ple, the use we made in Germany of the newly-invented 
printing press back in the 1520's, to publicize Brother 
Martin’s tracts, not to mention the way modern tele- 
vision is succeeding (to my great delight) in bringing 
Brother Norman into almost every American home. 
The real difference, of course, is that Brother Martin 
was the champion of a heresy that became progressively 
more orthodox, whereas Norman is the champion of a 
heresy that becomes progressively more heterodox. 

Television, however, is too obviously a means of com- 
pounding heresy to need my attention at the moment. 
I am thinking rather of the much more innocent and 
subtle tool of heresy, that junior cousin to television, 
the Kodachrome slide. The pastor who purchases a 
projector, screen and camera for his church, will think 
that he has hold of “a good thing” here, and so he has 
—but I have discovered that even the most dedicated 
efforts of the most dedicated pastor in this area can 
easily be dispelled by, let us say, a determined women’s 
group, or even, on occasion, by a determined woman. 

Perhaps two case studies (you can see that I have 
been exposing myself to modern sociology) can show 
how the pastor’s efforts in this area can be easily un- 
done. 
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Case A: The pastor has gotten slide equipment so 
that he can give illustrated lectures on the life of Paul 
or Christian symbolism. But what does the Woman’s 
Group do? It asks the pastor, who is something of an 
amateur photographer himself, to give an_ illustrated 
lecture on “My Vacation Trip Through the Dakotas.” 
Now it so happens that the pastor does have on hand 
118 pictures (two were overexposed) of said trip which 
he took three summers ago, including a number of im- 
pressive shots of cloud formations. But he is much 
more eager to lecture on “Palestine: 1955,” having like- 
wise taken his camera there on a sponsored tour just a 
few months previous. 

At this point, one of two things happens. He may 
succumb to the pressures of the Women’s Group 
(“But, Reverend, we want to get to know you as a per- 
son!”) salving his conscience by remembering that 
there is one blurred shot of a national missions station, 
taken by his wife through the windshield of his moving 
car. In this case we need not worry. The day is won 
as surely as though the recording secretary of the Men’s 
Brotherhood had shown his slides on “Trout Fishing in 
the Appalachians.” Or, on the other hand, the minister 
may prevail on the women to have a meeting on “a 
significant topic,” and show his pictures about Palestine. 

The latter would appear to be a clear victory for the 
well-intentioned pastor. He not only shows pictures of 
some of the traditional Christian sites (which as a mat- 
ter of fact they have had verbally described in every 
sermon since he returned), but he also outlines the 
Arab-Israel tensions in moving fashion, ending with a 
real plea for concern. However, it is still possible for the 
ladies to win the day—and from my observation, they 
usually do. They do it by taking the “ample time for 
questions” and using it solely for variations from the 
following list: 

1. “Is there a good American hotel in Jericho?” 

2. “Wasn’t it dreadfully hot? 

3. “What kind of accommodations did you have on the 

ship going over?” 


No pastor, even one endowed with a considerable 
number of the supernatural virtues, can emerge from 
this kind of barrage without feeling that he is a beaten 
man, and that his most dedicated efforts to make “a 
good thing” out of the meeting have totally backfired. 
His attempt to make the group socially conscious has 
led to nothing more than a series of pleasant and in- 
consequential trivialities. 

Case B: The use of Kodachrome slides as a way of 
“keeping the young people” also offers many diverting 
ways of avoiding coming to grips with the faith. All 
that is required is someone of slightly heretical leanings 
to operate the projector. Thus when Paul is making his 
dramatic appeal before Festus, loud guffaws can be pro- 
duced, rather than hushed appreciation, by having the 
slide put in upside down. Paul standing on his head is 
simply not, by anyone’s standards, a dignified and im- 
pressive sight. The shipwreck scene, inserted sideways, 
can also produce the same effect. A couple of such hap- 
penings, delicately spaced throughout the evening, with 
perhaps the inevitable map of Paul’s three missionary 
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ST. HERETICUS 
(Continued from page 31) 


journeys shown top for bottom, can ruin the point of 
a set of slides, and completely twist the significance of 
the last lines of the script, which announce that the pic- 
tures have been an attempt to show that the early Chris- 
tians were “the upsetters of the world” (uproarious 
laughter). 

Thus I am convinced that even a good thing like the 
Kodachrome slide can be gotten around with a bit of 
ingenuity, if one wishes to avoid the dread possibility 
of a recrudescence of real belief. 
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TOYNBEE AS HISTORIAN 
(Continued from page 30) 


who may assume that Toynbee has distilled the quin- 
tessence of all the best. 

Is our author, then, a historian? Rather, a phi- 
losopher of history, yet without indication of exten- 
sive reading in formal philosophy, despite complete 
intimacy with Plato and Lucretius in the origi- 
nal. He is a classicist and more, with great 
knowledge of the Greco-Roman world, much 
knowledge of the Near East, good knowledge of 
many aspects of modern Europe and the entire con- 
temporary world, considerable reading in Asiatic his- 
tory. Toynbee seeks and finds meaning in history, 
partly in quasi-sociological terms, partly in religious 
terms, with broad humanism throughout. But if one 
wants sound, balanced presentation of historical de- 
velopment as grasped in synthesis of the work of 
many specialists and professional historians, he can 
do better elsewhere. For those very specialists and 
professional historians, Toynbee is good medicine. 

Toynbee may be called a pamphleteer for the 
learned, in ten volumes plus extras. He is agin’ pa- 
rochial nationalism and war, the sterilities of posi- 
tivism, scientism, determinism. He is for world or- 
der, with solemn hope that it may retain freedom, 
for higher religion in terms disturbing to Chris- 
tian theologians while seeming to secularists and 
Buddhists chained by Christian prejudices, for un- 
mechanized man, free and able to feel and to think 
with the great spirits of all ages and cultures. Is 
this dependable history? Yes, with some of the quali- 
fications noted in preceding paragraphs. George Ban- 
croft was said to have voted for Andrew Jackson on 
every page of his ten-volume History of the United 
States. Toynbee quietly supports many a sound 
value, as he strides backward and forward across the 
centuries, to and fro over all frontiers of nations 
and cultures. Let us rejoice that a man can know as 
much history as Toynbee does, and remain a man of 
faith and spirit. We cannot demand perfection in 
his learning and method. For who knows what is 
perfection in the study and writing of universal his- 
tory, the whole drama of mankind? And perhaps 
Toynbee’s work: will have some influence upon work- 
ing concepts of history, notably in the direction of 
universality. 





INDEX FOR VOLUME XIV 


Mimeographed copies of author, title and sub- 
ject indexes for Volume XIV of Christianity and 
Crisis are now available. Kindly notify this office — 
if you are interested in receiving one. The cost is 
25c to individual subscribers. They are free to 
libraries. 
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